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The case of Mayor Pingree of Detroit, elsewhere set 
forth, seems like a genuine instance of persecution on 
account of nationalistic ideas. We congratulate the mayor. 
He is on the way to fame. 


There is some prospect that the Minnesvta Legislature 
will submit to the people a proposed amendment to the 
constitution, enabling the state to insure all farm buildings 


at cost. We have not seen the text of the amendment, 
but it is described as a compulsory mutval assessment fire 
insurance. The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that the 
“Minnesota farmers have not advanced so far toward 
human perfection as to make practicable the theories of 
communism.” The Ledger is “talking through its hat,” 
as the boys say. Insurance both life and fire is an appli- 
cation of the communistic idea, and state insurance is the 
only way of applying that idea scientifically. We shall 
look with interest to the Minnesota experiment. 


The Nationalist the True Conservative Party. 


The Boston Herald says: 


That socialism is not necessarily a revolutionary, or even extreme, 
doctrine, is evident in the fact that so conservative a man as the late ex- 
President Hayes was stronglyin sympathy with that phase of thought. 
There is the best of authority for this statement. Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. W. D. Howells were friends, and it was the ex-president who 
first gave a socialistic direction to Mr. Howells’ thoughts, and thus 
caused his work to have the decidedly socialistic character that now 
distinguishes it. Mr. Hayes was fond of citing our pnstal service, 
our public schools and other long established institutions as ex- 
amples of practical socialism. When Mr, Bellamy’s ‘ Looking 
Backward ”’ caused the nationalistic movement to shape itself in 
this country, Mr. Ilayes expressed a cordial sympathy with the ten- 
dencies for which it stood. 


Mr. Hayes was from the beginning of the nationalistic 
agitation a subscriber to our publications and it is un- 
doubtedly within the truth to say that he regarded the 
movement with a strong and friendly interest. We take 
satisfaction in referring to this fact not because Mr. Hayes 
was once a president but because he was a man whose 
favorable judgment was a substantial commendation of 
any humane cause. 

Whether the famous commission of 15 was right or 
wrong in deciding that he was elected president in 1876, 
we will not discuss, but that Rutherford B. Hayes had in 
him more of the stuff of a reformer than any president we 
have had in twenty years, the record of his administration 
is evidence enough. 

But we did not set out to writa a eulogy of Mr. Hayes. 
The suggestion of this editorial was the opening sentence 
in the above quotation, in which the point is made that ap 
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proval of socialistic ideas by so conservative a man as Mr. 
Hayes is evidence that “socialism is not necessarily revolu- 
tionary.” 

That is precisely true. We nationalists have from the 
first insisted that we are not revolutionists but counter- 
revolutionists. We maintain that the rapid concentration 
of the greater part of the wealth of the country in a few 
hands, and the establishment so swiftly going on by means 
of combinations and consolidations, of a commercial and 
industrial oligarchy, constitutes a revolution against the 
spirit of the republic which will, if successful, ultimately 
overthrow its forms also. We deglare the capitalists and 
their agents who are engaged in this movement, to be, in 
effect if not intentionally, ‘revolutionists and enemies of 
American liberties and institutions, and as sach we oppose 
them in the only effectual way and call upon all patriotic 
and loyal citizens to support us. In Russia we should be 
properly called revolutionists because the nominal and tra- 
ditional government of Russia is despotic, but in America 
we are conservatives because we seek to defend the republic 
handed down by the fathers against those who would 
substitute for it government by a petty minority under the 
methods of plutocracy. 

Our flag is no ensign of revolt but the standard of the 
republic, to which its enemies and assailants have no right. 
The black flag of piracy is the proper banner of the busi- 
ness-wrecking, law-defying, man-crushing party of the trusts 
and syndicates which we resist. 

This is a view of the matter which may seem new to 
some but let them sit down quietly and go over the argu- 
ment, and consider if it is possible to interpret this tremen- 
dously rapid concentration of capital and this swift 
conquest of the entire business system by a few groups of 
capitalists as meaning anything less than a revolution 
against all the ideas and institutions called American and 
republican, and whether the party opposing the movement 
is not the party of conservatism and patriotism ? 

It is true indeed, that in order to resist this attempted 
subversion of our liberties by the establishment of an 
industrial and commercial despotism, it is necessary to 
advocate a new system of industrial and commercia] admin- 
istration, namely the nationalistic or collective system, 
whereby the people as equal partners shall carry on com- 
merce and industry through their governmental agencies 
for their joint and equal benefit. This change of system 
would have become eventually desirable under any circum- 
stances, for the new system is a far better and more 
scientific one every way, but the change in this country is 
being necessitated and precipitated by the manner in which 
the plutocratic party is forcing the fighting. It is a defen- 
sive not an offensive movement. , 

The competitive system has been rendered untenable by 
those new capitalistic engines of war, the trusts and com- 
bines, and it has become necessary, in order to preserve the 
economic liberties of the people, to take up a higher and 
stronger position, namely that of natioual co-operation 
through the public conduct of business in the public 
interest. 

Ex-President Hayes in his retirement looking over the 
field of national affairs with the clear, unbiased vision of 
one no longer affected by personal ambitions or seeking 
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personal ends, saw the situation as we have outlined it and 
hailed with satisfaction the vise of nationalism. So sure 
are we that the logic of events will in the end similarly 
enlighten all patriotic men that we venture in advance to 
reckon them as surely cn our side as soon as the nature of 
the issue before the country shall have a little further 
cleared itself to their apprehensions. 


Nationalism’ in the Colleges. 


An interesting, illustration of the general trend toward 
nationalism is the frequency with which the various 
features of the nationalist program figure as topics of essays 
and debates in the literary and forensic exercises of high 
schools, academies and colleges all over the country. 
Scarcely a day vasses when more or less letters from 
students are not received at this office asking for informa- 
tion or authorities to be consulted by the writers in pre- 
paring themes or briefs in advocacy of some application to 
commercial or industrial business of the principle of public 
ownership. In keeping with this tendency was the theme 
selected for the prize debate between’ Yale and Harvard 
Universities which came off at Cambridge the other day, 
namely whether the power of railroad corporations should 
be further restricted by national legislation. Yale main- 
tained the affirmative, Harvard the negative, and although 
the judges by a bare majority of points gave the prize to 
Harvard, it was for the manner rather than the matter of 
the argument. In the latter respect Yale had by far the 
better of the contvoversy. The question was however awk- 
wardly put. It should have raised the direct issue between 
government ownership and operation and the present system. 
The plan of government control without ownership has 
been proved by the experience of the Inter-State com- 
mission a complete failure, and very few intelligent students 
of the subject have any faith that interference limiting its- 
elf to efforts to control the corporations can accomplish 
much. It is government ownership and operation or 
nothing. 


We are Called to Account for Sympathizing with Strikers. 


The following communication may profitably serve as 
the topic of a few observations : 

While an earnest nationalist'since reading ‘‘ Looking Backward”? in 
1889, I think The New Nation desperately wrong — strangely blind 
—in its utterances last fall on strike questions. I have not the 
smallest pecuniary interest in them, but I wonder how any one can 
fail to see that the spirit that informs and dominates the labor 
organizations is everywhere antipodal to public peace and private 
good will. Is it possible that hate and riot and murder are the 
apostolate of the Better Time to come? ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’ 

Probably our correspondent has reference to our numer- 
ous expressions of 'sympathy with the locked-out Home- 
stead men, with the Buffalo strikers and with the Tennesee 
miners’ uprising against the convict lease system. 

Now “hate and riot and murder” are always deplorable, 
but where such things are seen, it behooves us to look a 
little more closely into the merits of the cases and the 
responsibility of the parties than our correspondent appears. 
to have done. Take the Homestead matter, for instance. 
Here a manufacturer locks out an entire population because 
of their refusal to accede to a reduction of wages. 

Refusing to arbitrate the case or even to recognize the 
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tised his intention to appeal to force by fortifying his 


works with stockades and death-dealing devices in a manner. 


so utterly without precedent as to attract the attention of 
the country and to draw upon himself general condem- 
nation, 
the entire locked out population of Homestead, he proceeds 
illegally to import a force of armed mercenaries. This 
body of invaders, which bad no more legal standing in 
Pennsylvania than a band of Malay pirates, the Homestead 
men resisted to the death. If their act was illegal it was 
in resistance to a greater illegality. If they rioted, it was 
the other side which began the riot. And what has been 
the result of their bold stand? simply that théy have 
destroyed at one blow Pinkertonism in this country, and 
every decent American thanks God that it is destroyed: 
Though cowardly contemporaries may take advantagé of 
their act while refusing to vindicate it, the men of Home- 
stead may safely look to history for their justification. 


Take now the second of the labor disturbances, the 
Buffalo switchmen’s strike. A force of 475 switchmen 
struck against intolerable hours of labor, running up often, 
as was testified at the state investigation, to 18, 24 and 
even 36 successive hours. That strike was, in effect, to 
secure the enforcement of a 10-hour law passed by the 
Legislature for their benefit, but which the roads had 
refused to obey. Organized labor declined to help the 475 
switchmen, who were themselves too small in nu.nber to 
even get up an ordinary procession. What disturbances 
took place at Buffalo were not their work, but the result of 
‘spontaneous popular sympathy with their cause. It is 
rather too bad to blame them for having so just a cause 
that the people could not help sympathizing with them- 
The state of New York sent 8000 troops to put down these 
475 men and sustain the corporations in defying the 10-hour 
law, and the only murder committed in this case was the 
killing of a boy by some soldiers. 

Which side, pray, deserved the sympathy of decent men 
in this case ? 

Take now the Tennessee miners’ attack on the convict 
camps and liberation of the convicts. If that was not God’s 
work we don’t know what could be. Ever since the war the 
press of the sountry has been deploring and condemning the 
unmeasured brutality of the convict lease system, but nobody 
did anything to abate it till these men arose in their might. 
We believe it safe to say that a couple more years will see 
couvict lease systems abolished in every southern state and 
the credit of that result will be more due to the righteous 
riot of the Tennessee miners than to any other one cause. 
Which side deserved sympathy here ? 

Our correspondent seems, from the tenor of his letter, to 
be a religious man. Which side in any of these three con- 
troversies does he think Jesus Christ would have taken — 
that of the rich and powerful oppressor, breaking the laws 
of God and man with the support of the militia, or that of 
the toiler desperately fighting with the feeble aid of his 
labor union to protect the scanty wage on which his family 
depended or to resist intolerable hardship ? 

We cannot too strongly emphasize our disagreement with 
the opinion of our correspondent that the spirit of the labor 
organizations is inimical to the public welfare. From the 
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unions of the workers for purposes of negotiation, head ver” 


Having thus done his best to injure and exasperate. 
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point of view of nationalism the program of the labor unions 
is indeed in many respects narrow and short-sighted, while 
the mistakes in leadership are many, but on the whole they 
seem to us|to be fighting the common battle of us all against 
the advancing plutocracy, to which our learned and literary 
elasses are too largely subservient. 


Twenty-eight Thousand Eight Hundred Arguments for Na- 
tionalizing the Railroads. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
1892 states the number of railroad employees killed and 
wounded during 1892 at 28,800, of whom 2,660 were killed. 
The greater part of these accidents, it is stated, were in 
coupling cars or falling from trains; that is to say, they 
were preventable by the use of proper appliances. 

The battle of Antietam was one of the bloodiest of the 
war, but General McClellan gave his total loss of killed 
and wounded at 12,469, or less than half the total of rail- 
road employees killed and wounded last year. At Freder- 
icksburg another of the great battles of the war, the total 
Union loss was 1138 killed and 9105 wounded and 2078 
missing. At Chickamauga again the total Union loss in 
killed and wounded was 10,000 less than the number of 
railroad employees killed and wounded last year. At 
Gettysburg the Union killed and wounded were but 
16,500. 

We have not before us the complete figures of killed and 
wounded railroad employees since 1865, but estimating 
them on the basis of the figures for the last few years, we 
venture to assert that the total for the 27 years since the 
war closed will come very near the figures of the total 
killed on the battlefield or dying directly from wounds on 
the Union side in the late civil war. 

Consider the tremendous significancefof this fact. Nearly 
as many men as lost life or limb to put down the rebellion 
have been killed and wounded in the railroad service since 
the war, and the great majority of them by preventable 
accidents resulting from the refusal of railroad corporations 
to provide suitable appliances. 

And this slaughter and mutilation are not like the losses 
of the war, a chapter of history merely; they go on day 
by day. At the rate of last year’s reported casualities, on 
each of the seven days of the week, seven railroad em- 
ployees have the life crushed out of them, and 70 more are 
mutilated, a total of 77 killed and wounded per day. 

A small proportion of those accidents may be un- 
avoidable, but according to the interstate commission’s 
report the most result from coupling or falling from trains, 
and these would take place very rarely if cars were pro- 
vided with proper couplers and if the tops of freight cars 
were protected by rails. 

If there were no other argument for government owner- 
‘ship and operation of the railroads, it would be a sufficient 
one that this and this only will put an end to the cruel and 
needless slaughter of employees. The same act of Congress 
which provides for government ownership will provide for 
the safety appliances which no quantity of legislation will 
ever compel the soulless corporations to furnish. The 
directors and stockholders of a corporation neither know 
nor care how many men their line has killed during the 
year, if only the dividend is all right, but what secretary 
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of the transportation department, think you, would dare 
face Congress with the report that during the year his 
service had needlessly killed or wounded 28,800 American 
citizens. 

Public operation means responsibility to the people, and 
that means humane dealing with employees, as good politics 
if nothing else. 

In the name of the 28,800 slaughtered and maimed rail- 
road employees of 1892 let us have government ownership 
and operation of the railroads and let us have it at once. 
With a tale of 77 employees killed and wounded every day 
in the year, we don’t feel that this is a reform that can 
wait. 


A Pleasant Side of Nationalism. 


A very pleasant chapter in the advantages of the public 
ownership and operation of public utilities (and what sort 
of useful business is not a public utility) is suggested by a 
varagraph from the London Chronicle as to the way that 
famous London County Council is providing for the pleasure 
of citizens during this fine skating weather. The Chronicle 
says: 

On the council’s lakes and ponds at Battersea, at Hampstead, at 
Dulwich, they have had clean and weli-swept ice, an admirably 
organized corps of attendants, refreshment tents, light for night 
skating —in a word, a perfectly smooth and zealously worked 
machinery placed at the disposal ef London’s collective pleasure. 

Bread and meat, no doubt, are more essential to mankind 
than recreation, but after bread and meat have been pro- 
vided, the need of recreation comes to the front, and the 
system of the public conduct of business is likely to be as 
successful in catering to one demand as to the other. 

Under nationalism it is safe to predict that there will 
not be merely here and there in big cities a public skating 
pond, but that there will not be a village in the country 
where such a provision is not made for the public pleasure, 
nor a place so small as not to have in summer its ample 
bathing houses by river, sea or pond for the refreshment 
of the people. The expense of these provisions would be 
almost nothing, but as things are now there is no way of 
providing them unless some “enterprising” money hunter 
can see his way clear to make their establishment a means 
of coining the people’s needs into a fortune for himself. 

Surely it will be a blessed day for us all when the people 
wake up, rub their eyes and demand why in the name of 
common sense they should not provide for their own needs 
and pleasures for nothing, instead of advertising for capi- 
talists to swindle them under the pretense of rendering 
them service. 


The Only Respect in which a Republic is Better than a 
Monarchy. 


The London Standard, that staunch organ of Buitish 
toryism, says apropos of the French Panama Scandal : 


Not so long ago some of the most earnest. if not the most cautious, 
thinkers — both in this country and on the continent — were disposed 
to believe that the time was rapidly approaching when Europe 
would be well able to dispense with royal honses and princely 
thrones, But modern republics have not been conspicuonsly suc- 
cessful, and the pitiable spectacle presented by France at this mo- 
ment tends to strengthen the growing belief that a worse state of 
things could not exist in the most corrupt monarchy, 


The: Standard is quite right. A republic in which the 
economic system is based upon private capitalism, is in no 
respect a better order of society than a monarchy, except 


in so far as the governmental machinery enables the people 
more promptly to overthrow the capitalistic system when 
they get ready to do so. A republic is to be preferred to a 
monarchy for that reason only and with a view only to that 
result. If it were not for that consideration a plutocratic 
republic like France or America would be distinctly worse 
than a monarchy, for the hereditary barriers of rank and 
pride of birtn and station, to some extent operate as 
barriers to the sway of money, which in a republic finds 
nothing able to stand before it. As for liberty and human 
dignity there is quite as much of it under the one system 
as the other. If it is humiliating to put up with royal 
arrogance and aristocratic assumption it is quite as much 
so to live by the favor of millionaires and “captains of 
industry.” The noble is content if you toady to him, but 
the plutocrat makes you his toady and picks your pocket 
tb boot. 

‘Unless the political republic be the stepping stone to the 
industrial republic, unless political equality be used as the 
means of securing economic equality, there is in the long 
run no advantage in a nominally democratic over a 
monarchical or aristocratic system. 


Establish State Sugar Refineries. 
The Springfield Republican says : 


It is found by a Philadelphia firm seeking to sell a quantity of 
Scotch sugars in the United States that ‘* all the wholesale grocers 
have signed an agreement not to sell these goods, binding themselves 
to sell only the sugars sold by the American trust.’’ This is the 
way the trust is trying fo hold the American consumer in its grip 
against all efforts to break it through removal of the tariff on refined 
sugar or through the building up of outside competing refineries. 
If it can be made generally effective, the trust cannot be smashed 
by indirect means. 


True, very true, but has our esteemed contemporary given 
thought to the question what direct means can be employed 
to smash the trust? Certainly neither it nor any other 
self-respecting paper will pretend that any good is to be 
expected from adding new measures to the already long 
list of anti-trust legislation. Nothing more drastic in that 
line than the Sherman bill could be devised and that is 
totally inoperative. 

Meanwhile we will answer the question we have asked. 
The exactions of the sugar trust should be met and the 
people protected by the establishment, pending a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing Congress to organize in- 
dustry, of state sugar refineries to furnish sugar at cost. 

There is no other way out of this maze of private 
monopolies save the way of nationalism, the public opera- 
tion of industry for the benefit of the people. Our friends 
of other ways of thinking may kick and twist as they 
please ; if they are not willing to pass under the yoke of 
plutocracy, to this conclusion they must come at last. 


The whip manufacturers attempted to form a trust tak- 
ing all the whip companies of the country into one cor- 
poration, and it was carried far enough to become incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine, with a proposed capital 
of $3,000,000. But a new and unexpected factor now bars 
the way. The Wakefield Rattan company, with offices in 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco, and possessing a capital 
of several millions of dollars, threatens, if the trust plan is 
carried out, to establish large whip manufacturing plants 
at various places in the middle and western states, in 
opposition to the syndicate factories. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST AND THE TRAMP. 


Walking along a country road 

While yet the morning air was damp, 
As unreflecting on I strode, 

I marked approach the frequent tramp. 


The haggard, ragged; careworn man, 
Accosted me in plaintive tone: 

‘**T must have food —”’ he straight began; 
‘“‘' Vile miscreant,”’ I cried, ‘‘ begone! 


“Tis contrary to every rule 
That I my fellows should assist; 
I’m of the scientific school, 
Political economist. 


‘Do’st thou not know, deluded one, 
That Adam Smith has clearly proved, 
That ’tis self-interest alone 
By which the wheels of life are moved? 


‘*“ That competition is the law 
By which we either live or die? 
T’ve no demand thy labor for, 
Why, then, should I thy wants supply? 


‘““ And Herbert Spencer’s active brain, 
Shows how the social struggle ends: 

The weak die out — the strong remain; 
’Tis this that Nature’s plan intends. 


‘‘ Now, really, ’tis absurd of you 
To think Id interfere at all; 

Just grasp the scientific view — 
The weakest must go to the wall.”’ 


My words impressed his dormant thought. 
‘* How wise,”’ he said, ‘‘is nature’s plan! 
Henceforth I'll practice what you’ ve taught, 
And be a scientific man. 


‘* We are alone — nv others near, 
Or even within hailing distance; 
I’ve a good club, and now right here 
We'll have a struggle for existence.’ 


“The weak must die, the strong survive — 
Let’s see who’ll prove the harder hittist, 
So, if you wish to keep alive, 
Prepare to prove yourself the fittest. 


‘If you decline the test to make, 
Doubting your chances of survival, 
Your watch and pocketbook I’ll take, 
As competition strips a rival.”’ 


What could I do but yield the point, 
Though conscious of no logic blunder? 
And as I quaked in every joint, 
The tramp departed with his plunder. 


PuHituies THOMPSON, Toronto, Can. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN- CO-OPERATION. 


I do not know but that I am given to reason things out 
mote from the emotional side of my nature than by strictly 
logical lines ; and yet I cannot separate reason from our 
highest ewotions; I believe thought is emotion first, then 
words. 

I have come to think there is but one truth, by whatever 
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name we call it, from whatever standpoint we reason it out, 
or whichever the way by which we try to reach it and 
realize it. The brotherhood of man is its embodiment and 
expression, the solvent of all the social and economic prob- 
lems of life. This is the “light that lighteth all men that 
come into the world,” for when man knows his relation 
to his fellow man, he will know his relation to life and the 
source of life. 

I want to see the struggle for bread done away with, and 
this seems possible to me only under co-operation. Why 
should man struggle for bread? It was not to one but to 
all as a unity God said, ‘Son, all that I have is thine.” 
The universe is man’s vineyard, its rich stores and exhaust- 
less capital, and only hands and hearts and brains are 
needed to bring forth the abundance that shall minister to 
all our wants. For each one to do their share in the work 
according to their ability and receive according to their 
needs, seems the only guarantee that every one shall have 
work to do and be secured against any want; for com- 
petition in any form means the race to the swift and the 
battle to the strong, the perpetuation of that relentless law 
of the human “the survival of the fittest.” JL cannot 
believe competition an inherent necessity in a community 
of brothers; it is the abnormal outgrowth of abnormal con- 
ditions. JI cannot separate competition’ from self. But 
you ask, is not co-operation self, too? By the new defini- 
tion of selfishness which I reject as juggling with meanings, 
we cannot do an rnselfish act, that is, one that does not in 
some way involve the pleasure or reward of self. But to 
me it is the sublimest law of being that you cannot sepa- 
rate yourself from any good deed more than you can from 
a bad one. To do good to others, that comes back to you 
and in which you share is that reward of virtue which can 
no more be separated from it than light and heat from the 
sun. If it could be otherwise, brotherhood would lose its 
meaning and essence. But we cannot reverse the action 
and have a like beneficent result. To work for self you 
can never subserve that oneness of mutuality that gives 
and receives equally. 

“Tt was because “ Looking Backward” offered a prac- 


-tical solution of how this might be done that it came to 


me as a revelation, as the evangel of that gospel I had 


been waiting and longing for, without just knowing for 


what I waited and longed. 
“Natural Magic” : 


In the words of Browning’s 


All I can sing is —T feel it; 
This life was as bare as this room; 
I let you pass in here 
- . Where’s cold now, “where’s gloom? 
No May to sow seed here, no June to reveal it, 
Behold you enshrined in these blooms of your bringing, 
These fruits of your bearing — nay, birds of your winging!, 
A fairy-tale! Only c 


it is true, a dream the day may realize, or in its own words, 
“Tt burst the barred gates of the future, and revealed to 
the kindling gaze of a hopeless race, in the place of the 
blank wall that closed its path, a vista of progress whose 
end, for very excess of light is dazzling.” 

But it is said such an industrial regime would, because 
the struggle for existence is done away with, leave no in- 
centive to endeavor, and co-operation on those lines would 
sink the freedom of the individual, make him under free- 
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dom a bondman still. This has always seemed to me the 
most puerile of arguments and objections. Dr. Leete tells us 
from the distance of the 20th century, “To speak of service 
being compulsory is a weak way to state its absolute inevi- 
tableness, — if it were conceivable that a man could escape 
it he would be left with nojway to provide for his existence. 
He would have excluded himself from the world, cut himself 
off from his .kind, in a word, committed suicide.” And of 
incentives he says, “Is human nature insensible to any 
motives save fear of want and love of luxury, that you 
should expect security and equality of livelihood to leave 
them without possible incentives to effort —even in your 
day men might fancy they did believe this, but when it was 
a question of the grandest class of efforts, the most absolute 
self-devotion, they depended on quite other incefitives. 
With poverty abolished, and the fear of it, we have not 
touched the greater part of the motives which underlay the 
love of money, or any of those which prompted the 
supremer sorts of effort. Now that industry is nc longer 
self-service, but service of the nation, patiotism, passion for 
humanity impel the worker.” His answer to that question 
so often asked: “Is it fair that we should do an unequal 
share in the work but have an equal part of the results ? 
does it not strike an answering chord in .every breast ? “A 
man’s endowments, however godlike, merely fix the measure 
of his duty. The Creator sets men’s tasks by the faculties 
he gives them; we simply exact the fulfilment.” 


That men would not work if assured of such immunity 
from want, I do not believe. That old edict that work was 
put upon man as a curse was the croaking of some prophetic 
pessimist. There is an inherent necessity. for man to work 
aside from any consideration of return to himself, a resist- 
less energy that must have expression, and under right con- 
ditions work will be his relaxation rather than a toil to shirk. 
It is the grim possibility ever staring him in the face that 
with all his efforts he is not assured of the future, or the 
wherewithal to keep the mere machiney of the body going 
that is the ball and chain upon his limbs, that enervates en- 
deavor and clips the free wings of his spirit, draggling them 
in the dust. 

Reforms may be divided into two schools each with in- 
numerable subdivisions as to methcd: that which works 
from without or by legislation, that which works from 
within or through the convictions of men. Just now Mrs, 
Annie Besant has drawn a sharp fire upon herseif from her 
former co-workers because shehas’come to a new conviction 
as to the best means to the accomplishment of social and 
economic reform, or the establishment of the brotherhood 
of man. She thinks “it must come by mental effort rather 
than external legislation, which, leaving men themselves 
unchanged would sooner or later bring all the old evils back 
again.” Change the law say they, take away the bone of 
contention and the brotherhood will follow. And so the 
battle of differences goes on. 

The problem as it is argued from both sides resembles 
much that of the old query of the bird and the egg — which 
was first. But was any law ever changed till the consensus 
of public conviction demanded it? 

My own opinion is on the spiritual side, but it does not 
seem to me td matter so much about the means as the end. 
I know that truth is an ocean into which all streams flow, 


and that each one must come to that ocean by the path he 
sees. Let us work diligently in the way that seems to us 
best. It is at once our strength and our weakness that our 
own particular air-line to the sea seems the one to which all 
others are bnt tributary ; for the most effective work in any 
cause is that which has the spur of conviction behind it; 
but let us be broad and catholic enough with it all to recog- 
nize all effort for truth as the best way for whoever walks 
therein, so that it is earnest and honest and cannot be 
bribed 

Just for a handful of silver : 

Just for a riband to stick in one’s coat. 


However conviction comes it must find expression, and 
every step out of the gloom will make the visias clearer that 
lead to all truth, when the last trump of strife shall cease, 
and written laws like tracings on the sand will be wiped out 
by the floodtide of love. The fulfilling of the law of love 
is the outlawing of all other laws. 

Outward bonds are easily broken or set aside, the least 
wear and tear will fray and part the threads, but that in- 
ward bond which we can only feel, not name, cannot- be cut, 
because it is warped and woofed in love whose substance is 
eternal and enduring. 

And while we wait I like to think with Dorothea: “I 
have a belief of my own and it comforts me,—that by 
desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite 
know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part 
of the divine power against evil— widening the skirts of 
light and making the struggle with darkness narrower.” 


Aanes C. Watson. 


THE POLITICS OF LABOR. 


[Phillips Thompson the Toronto nationalist, has just published a 
book with the above title. We reprint the following passages]: 

To all human appearance we are on the verge of a great 
erisis. Political freedom cannot long co-exist with indus- 
trial serfdom. The new wine of democracy cannot be put 
into the old bottles of social inequality and caste privilege 
without disaster. 

The industrial revolution has already begun. ‘Though the 
issues as yet are far from being clearly defined, or the lines 
which will finally divide the contestants in the coming 
strugglé drawn with any degree of precision, labor has had 
its Bleeding Kansas and its Harper’s Ferry many times 
over in the armed conflicts between the desperate and starv- 
ing workingmen and the mercenary cohorts of capitalism, 
which are now of such frequent recurrence that they attract 
but little attention. It has its Lloyd Garrisons and Wendell 
Phillipses of the press and platform, whose pleading for 
justice and exposition of right, however forcibly and elo- 
quently urged, are as contemptuously pooh-poohed by the 
sleek and shallow optimists, and the wealthy and well-to-do 
classes who create public opinion, as were the protests of 
their predecessors against chattel slavery. And latterly 
the question has taken on a new phase by the appearance, 
in the forum of public discussion, of a numerous and influ- 
ential class of professed sympathizers with labor, who preach 
compromise and conciliation — who propose palliatives, 
mutual concessions, and the alleviation of the symptoms of 
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the social malady. Actuated no doubt by the best motives 
but ludicrously ignorant of the real causes of poverty and 
suffering among the wage-workers, they propound such 
maxims as “ Labor and capital allies, not enemies,” “ Prop- 
erty has its duties as well as its rights,” and urge employers 
to treat their working-people justly, to refrain from taking 
advantage of the iron law of competition, to keep up the 
the rate of wages and “make work” in slack times rather 
than discharge their employees — advice as utterly futile, 
even though it were followed, to permanently abate the evils 
of a bad system, as the kindly treatment of slaves by many 
of their masters was to justify negro slavery. 

The very form in which these conciliatory teachings are 
epitomized shows how far we have unconsciously drifted 
from genuine democracy. ‘Capital’ — property, is spoken 
of as a distinct force and factor in social organization — a 
sort of distinct estate of the realm as they would say in 
England, with a status of its own apart from the great body 
of the commonwealth. Dead, inert matter, supposed to 
endow its owner with other rights, duties and prerogatives 
than those attaching to him as a man and a citizen ! 

Change the phrase and the undemocratic character of the 
assumption that property or capital, as such, ought to be 
regarded as a distinct interest apart from, if not superior to 
labor will be at once apparent. “Rank has its duties as 
well as its rights.” ‘ Aristocracy and labor allies, not 
enemies.” The conplete incongruity of the idea with the 
fundamental principles of democracy strikes one at the first 
glance. Such an utterance would excite the strongest oppo- 
sition as a reactionary sentiment entirely at variance with 
the spirit of free institutions. Yet what is “capital,” when 
the word is used in the sense above implied, but the aris- 
tocracy of money ? 

No! Property has neither rights nor duties! Labor and 
capital are not and ought not to be “allies”; because capi- 
tal is merely the thing created by labor; the instrument 
which should be under its control, not the force to direct 
it. 2 

When once the nation has assumed the ownership of the 
means of transit and communication and the duties of a 
public character now performed by other corporations, the 
sphere of government will be rapidly widened aad extended. 
Many other enterprises are so closely bound up and identi- 
fied with these that the necessity of embracing them in the 
system of state ownership will follow as a matter of course. 
Coal and other mines, for instance, are largely owned and 
operated in connection with railroads, and the monopoly 
system results in combinations by which the supply of fuel 
is restricted and the price kept up for the benefit of the rail- 
way corporations. If onee the railways were expropriated, 
a demand for the government ownership of all mines owned 
and operated by railroad companies would naturally follow. 
The immense resources of mineral wealth which have been 
alienated by faithless and ‘corrupt guardians of the public 
welfare, owing to the apathy of the people, temporarily 
dazed and bewildered by the change in the industrial sys- 
tem, and unable to forecast the results of a delusive “ pro- 
gress,” must be reclaimed by the government and worked in 
the public interest. Such monopolies as the Standard Oil 
company and the natural gas corporations will be abolished, 
and the supplies of these free gifts of nature regulated by 


eee 


the government, instead of being made a means of extor- 
tion. 

Following up the idea of the gradual extension of the 
functions of the state, the next step would naturally be to 
nationalize those departments of industry closely connected 
and interwoven with the systems brought under government 
control. Grain eleaators, wharves, warehouses, exvress 
companies, steamboat lines and other undertakings depend- 
ent upon railread traffic would be absorbed. Then 
would follow the extensive branches of manufacture which 
supply plant for the railroad and telegraph lines, such as 
steel and iron works, car and locomotive factories, telegraph 
instrument manufactories and the like. The printing, bind- 
ing an‘ engraving offices which furnish the supplies of sta- 
tionary consumed in connection with the departments of 
traffic and communication would also come under govern- 
ment ownership. In short, the circle would continually and 
rapidly widen. The organization of modern commerce and 
industry is so complete, and the different departments are 
so dependent on each other, that every fresh extension of 
the sphere of governmental control would suggest and 
justify a further inclusion of some similar or closely allied 
industry. The economy of forces, owing to the absence of 
competition, and the better condition of the laborers in gov- 
ernment employ as compared with those serving individual 
capitalists would popuiarize the change amoung the working- 
class, and petitions and movements in favor of fresh expro- 
priations would give an impetus to the general tendency in 
favor of state-controlled co-operation which nothing could 
withstaud. Ina hundred dtrections the opportunities for 
converting private into public enterprises would be seen and 
sought for. Simultaneously with the movement for nation- 
alizing the larger monopolies and their associated and de- 
pendent industries, the same process would be going on 
locally by the assertion of the rights of the individual states 
and municipalities to own and direct the smaller enterprises 
of a public character. 


We observe that a bill has been introduced in the -Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to repeal the 5 per cent tax on 
collateral inheritances. Such a proposition at a time when 
so many states are adopting the principle of taxing in- 
heritances in proportion to their size, is distinctly; retro- 
gressive. The collateral tax should be left where it is and 
a similar tax put on direct inheritances. A bill has been 
introduced in the Ohio Legislature to tax direct inheritances 
of $1,000,000 or over, 5 per cent, and it is receiving strong 
support from the press of the state. The Cleveland Leader 
says of it that “the time has passed when the extravagance 
or thriftlessness of descendants can be counted upon to 
dissipate the great fortunes which have been gathered in 
the last 35 years.” 


We notice that a petition to the Legislature is being 
circulated in this state in favor of a law providing for the 
public conduct of the liquor traffic with the element of 


‘profit removed in towns that elect for the plan. Names 


of prominent men withous distinction of party appear 
upon this list, and we heartily recommend persons 
wishing to aid in this work to address George Kempton, 
309 Hancock building, Boston, who has the petition in 
charge. 
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AGGRESSIONS OF THE COAL COMBINE. 


How the Consuming Public is Forced to Pay for the 
Cupidity of Capitalists. 


“This last rise of 50 cents in coal,” says a Boston dealer, 
“ig on account of the weather.” TT. V. Powderly, the 
Knights of Labor leader, told a Tremont Temple audience last 
that week if this were the case the responsibility rests with 
the almighty. But He who made the weather made the 
coal mines, and so Mr. Powderly exclaimed: “ This agi- 
tation will not cease until the coal mining is managed 
like the post office— at cost price.” The famous leader 
explained the difficulty of presenting the cause of reform 
to the people because of the monopoly of news-gathering. 
He urged his hearers to circulate the petition for the gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph and telephone, which 
is being furnished from The New Nation office. He 
added : 

“Tam a socialist so far as favoring the doctrine which 
gives the people control of natural opportunities ana of 
their distribution. The government should own the tele- 
graph system and the railroad system of the country. You 
cannot effect legislation except through politics, and there- 
fore we must be politicians.” 

This speech of Mr. Powderly is the most important 
utterance from this historic platform that has been heard 
for some time. 


The work of coining money out of mines and natural 
monopolies is being rapidly pushed forward by speculators. 
The Reading road is running seductive advertisements in 
the large papers, demonstrating the great profits that come 
from discharging miners, limiting the supply, cutting off 
freight facilities from small mine owners and buying off 


or crushing railroad rivalry. 


The special committee appointed by the lower House of 
Congress to investigate the Reading combine reported last 
week that it was not proposed to give an opinion as to the 
liability of the roads to punishment under the provisions 
of the anti-trust law. What are 
the great mass of Congressmen there for? Let the cor- 
porations which keep the campaign committees in funds 
The above-mentioned committee favors 


Of course it was not. 


answer that. 
giving more power to the interstate commerce commission. 
It will be noted in this connection that Chauncey M. Depew 
went to Washington in order to praise the commission. 
As the whole country knows that the commission has 
proved a failure, it is very evident that railroad kings are 
about to use that misbegotten legislative measure to mul- 
tiply combinations and thus to build up their various 
systems, 


Another form of swindling the public is also having a 
boom. ‘The private trusts whose certificates are listed on 
the stock exchange are steadily rising. Sugar has passed 
the 125th point and may reach 150. Cordage is above 140 
and whisky is evidently on the road to 70. The armed 
camp of vommerce is in fine condition and the plain people 
are footing the bills. 


We shall refrain talking about state politics in the West 
until the contests in the various Western Legislatures are 
over. The populists are making on the whole a good fight 
and the following remark of the Hartford (Ct.) Courant 
shows that the new party is getting to be very formidable : 
“The moment the contest at Topeka over the United 
States senatorship resolves itself into a choice between a 
reputable, national democrat and a ‘ populist.’ the duty of 
the republican legislators is as plain as a pike-staff. They 
should vote for the derocrat, every man of them.” 


Says the Boston Globe: “Mr. Bellamy hasn’t committed 
himself yet as to whether or not we should have warmer 
winters if nationalism became the rule.” The winter inside 
of our homes will be warmer when the government owns 
the mines and the railroads. Coal does not cost at the 
pit’s mouth but 90 cents a ton, and yet Mr. Powderly says 
that he pays $2.65 per ton at Scranton, Pa., thanks to the 
corporations while Boston people are paying $7.25. Coal 
freight between New York and Boston has gone up from 
45 cents per ton to $1.25. When “each city, as it is pro- 
posed in Cleveland, O., has a fuel yard to provide every- 
body with coal at or near cost, a snow blockade of a fort- 
night will not be so serious because by a little foresight an 
extra supply will be ordered against the contingencies of 
winter weather. The uncertainties of business make such 
foresight on the part of retail dealers a matter of specula- 
tion. . Coal is selling in the West End for 35 cents per 
basket. Thirty-five of these baskets are counted a ton by 
retail dealers, if the authority of the Globe is accepted. 
The people in the poorer wards, —and ‘there are many 
thousands of them, —are thus paying $12.25 for coal 
This is more than well-to-do people can afford to pay. 
No, Brother Globe, we will have warmer winters under 


nationalism. 


‘TAX ON INHERITANCES. 


“The tax on inheritances is making great progress,” says 
“Gov. Altgeld of Illinois ad- 
vises its aCoption in that state, and as Ohio must raise new 


the Springfield Republican, 


revenue to meet expenses there is a loud call there for the 
imposition of a tax on both direct and collateral successions, 
and bil’s to this effect are already before the Legislature. 
Such conservative papers as the Cleveland Leader warmly 
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advocate this tax, not alone because of its certain and fair 
collection and equitable incidence, but because it ‘recog- 
nizes in the growth of overshadowing wealth in a few 
hands a grave menace to free institutions, and would work 
prevention.’ Still there is a movement on foot in the 
Legislature to retrace the step already taken in this direc- 
tion in Massachusetts. This ought to be headed off, and 
the tax extended to direct successions and means provided 
for its collection, which are wanting in the collateral in- 


heritance tax law.” 


THE STRUGGLES OF A MONOPOLY. 


Mayor H. 8. Pingree of Detroit, Mich., as our readers 
know, favors the purchase by the city of the local street 
railway system and the electric lighting plant. We infer 
from the methods employed by the local corporations to 
head otf this movement that the mayor has a powerful 
backing. Pingree for years has been a director of the 
Preston bank, and on the 9th he received a letter from the 
bank asking him to withdraw from the bank as an official. 
One of the reasons given for this request was “the public 
position you have taken as being antagonistic to co-operate 
capital. It seems to be the unanimous opinion (of the 
directors) that your action in this matter is liable to, if it 
has not already, placed this bank in an embarrassing posi- 
tion with other financial corporations in the city and state. 

. . There is not a particle of personal feeling in this 
matter, but it is considered entirely as a matter of busi 
ness.” Pingree was alsb vice-president of the Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce, and shortly after being fired out of 
the bank he was dropped from the list of officers. About 
this time also the trustees of his church rented to a bank 
officer the pew his family had occupied since the church 
was built. “It’s hard,” observed the mayos, “when a man 
wants to be a Christian, and is told that a banker has pre- 
empted his pew.” We judge from the nature of the argu- 
ments employed against public ownership in Detroit, that 
by the next election the people will be convinced that 
monopoly must go. The most irritating form of corpora- 
‘tion resentment toward Pingree is in the line of attempted 
social ostracism of himself and family. We shall follow 
this little drama with great interest. The lines are being 
drawn and men must choose between business by private 


monopoly and business by the body politic. 


DOWN IN A COAL MINE. 


One of the military bands figuring in the ceremonies at 
the opening of the Nova Scotia Legislature last week 
marched to position playing “Down in a Coal Mine.” 
That is what the Noya Scotia Legislature is called together 
in extra session to consider, If they want to pass their 


mineral wealth over to capitalists, now is their opportunity. 


Henry M. Whitney, the leading spirit of this gigantic syn- 


dicate, appeared before the Cambridge (Mass.) Citizens’ 
association to oppose the proposed repeal of that part of 
the statutes which practically permits street railways other 
than the West End from doing business in Boston, Cam- 
bridge and Brookline. He denounced the representations 
of the Storage Battery company because they proposed to 
“go to the state house and seek t> destroy property 
rights.” This is the position taken on all sides by com- 
panies exploiting public franchises for private profit. If 
Mr. Whitney succeeds in passing his mining lease bill 
through the Nova Scotia Legislature, the time is sure to 
come when he will visit Halifax with an argument against 
disturbing “property rights” there. It is understood in 
Halifax that the syndicate which has bonded the Nova 
Scotia mines include President Whitney’s brother, William 
C. Whitney, ex-Secretary Fairchild, President McLeod of 
the Reading road (who said he cared no more for the anti- 
combine decisions of the Jersey courts than though 
directed against the Sioux Indians), Frank Jones, who 
used to be president of Boston & Maine, President Van 
Horne of the Canadian Pacific, and a representative of the 
The New Nation prepared its 
The Reading 


combine is prepared for the threatened action of Congress 


Standard Oil company. 
readers months ago for this announcement. 


putting coal on the free list. Meantime coal continues to 
go up in the market and the military band plays “ Down 
in a Coal Mine” to the great delight of the coal syn- 


dicate. 


THE NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud. with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad-armed ports 

Where, laughing at the storm, rico navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! Men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or fen, 

As these excel cold rocks and brambles rude. 
Men who their duties know, 

Know, too, their rights and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while theytrend the chain — 
These constitute a state. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES. 


W. 3B. H. of Riverside, Cal.: — Allow me from the south- 
west corner of Uncle Sam’s big farm to extend my hand to 
you and say well done, good little servant. I hope to live 
to see slats put across the nationkl pig trough so that the 
big hogs will not get lengthwise of the trough and crowd 
out the little pigs. 
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THE ARMED CAMP OF COMMERCE. 


Capital in Capital in We Capital in Capital in 
cre Millions, — Trusts. Million = Trusts. Millions, . 77usts. Millions. 
Acid 2 Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Distilling andcattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather 2 Snath 1-2 
American wringer 2 1-2 sion 100 Music publishing and in- Spring bed and mattress 
Atlas tack corporation 7 Dye and chemical com- struments Soap 1-2 
Axe 15 _—sibine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Sponge 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 81-2 Standard oil 90 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Starch 10 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Steel and iron 4 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel rail 50 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Straw board 8 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather Es 5 Structural steel 5 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley = Sugar refiners’ 75 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Table glass and crockery 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Tin plate 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 85 Plow Tissue paper 10 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tobacco 35 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tombstone 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Trunk 3 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Tube 11 1-2 
beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ Combine 8 Turpentine 

Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Type-founders 9 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge : 1 Ribbon 18 Umbrella 8 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Vapor stove i 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 57 Wall paper 38 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Watch 30 
Cattle feeders indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Water-works /pumping ma- 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 chinery 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Salt 1 Wheel 1 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sanitary ware 3 White granite 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2» Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 38 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 School book 2 Wire 10 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 Screw Wool hat 1 1-2 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper a 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 7 1-2 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of 
necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast as new companies are taken into the combination. 


industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 


We have taken the trouble to prepare a partia] list of the more important 
The item of capitalization is continually 


While our figures are 


in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 


the business situation. 


finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small. concerns. 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. 


protected industries. 


Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. 


Whether we look at the moral or the 
Take the white lead trust, 


which is 


its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 


There is probably not a company of 


Tariff reduction 


Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 


Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 


subject. 


The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 


the people. 


gress next se8sion to demand the public ownership of means of communication. 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns : 


The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. 
has made a record of a million votes as a starter. 
telegraph and telephone. 


The people’s party 


One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 


Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 


Send for a petition, a copy of which we 


(Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1893, at latest. ] 
To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of 


respectfully repre- 


sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, — a company that uses fo the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. 


_ _ Wealso represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 


We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service. 
| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. ] 


NAME. STREET. TOWN. 


STATE. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Representative Hoar has introduced a bill in the Legis- 
lature which provides for gas at $1 per thousand, 25 candle 
power, for cities of 200,000 or more inhabitants. The bill 
provides for forfeiture of charter by any company failing 
to comply with the requirement, and the attorney-general 
is directed to see that it is enforced. 


The State Assembly of Knights of Labor, at its regular 
meeting last week, by a unanimous vote passed a resolution 
in favor of government ownership of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. It also voted to request the mayor of Boston 
to cause the gas service of the city to be investigated, in 
the interest of the consumer, and to have a report made 
thereon. 


New York. 


The New York real estate exchange has declared in favor 
of municipal ownership and operation of its proposed 
underground system of transportation. 


At a recent meeting in Cooper Union, New York City, 
held under the auspices of the Chadwick Civic Club and 
the Central Labor Union in the interest of municipal 
ownership of all means of rapid transit, Dr. McGlynn pre- 
sided, and among other things said: ‘“ All those great works 
that by nature are monopolies and public rather than pri- 
vate enterprises, should be controlled by the state or the 
county or the municipality, that those who shall manage 
and invest their capital shall receive only a fair return for 
the capital so invested. It is monstrous that these great 
public franchises, such as this rapid transit franchise, some- 
times worth tens of millions of dollars unearned increment 
over and above what it costs to buy the road and buy the 
government which grants the privilege, should make five, 
ten and sometimes hundreds of millions of dollars.” 


“This incrense in the price of coal,” says a New York 
coal dealer, “has gone on till it has come to a point when 
my conscience won’t stand the strain any longer. My 
trade is a mixed one, but to a large extent it is among 
people who can’t afford to pay these wild prices which the 
coal combine is foisting on us. Now, I’ve made up my 
mind that no matter how many increases are made in the 
prices I’l] not increase the charge to these poor people who 
have to buy their coal by the half bushel or the pail. Just 
see how much that makes a ton of coal cost to the family 
that has to take it in bucket lots. One bushel is equal to 
four scuttles. So the scuttle man pays 80 cents for a bag 
of coal which costs the regular bag customer 35 or 40 cents. 
There are about 50 pounds in the bushel, Coal is sold here 
in New York by the short ton, which would make it 40 
bushels to the ton. At 10 cents a scuttleful a bushel of 
coal costs 40 cents, and the ton of 40 bushels, if he takes it 
by the scuttle, costs the poor man $16, while the man who 
can afford to buy it by the ton gets it for $6.50 at the 
most.” 


California. 


In his recent inaugural the mayor of San Francisco said 
“The supply of water for all purposes of our people is one 
of the important questions upon which you will be called to 
give expression. ‘Ihe rapid growth of this city and county 
and the development and utilization of sources for the 
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supply demanded is certainly surprising when it is taken 
into consideration that a private corporation has had the 
ownership and management of all the sources and storage 
reservoirs for rainfall on this peninsula, and has acquired 
property elsewhere to provide for increased demands or to 
prevent competition. This appears to be a somewhat 
singular condition that a city like San Francisco, with a 
population of about 340,000, should be dependent for its 
water supply upon a private corporation. The object of 
the municipality should be to own its water supply and to 
that end to condemn and acquire the present system, if 
deemed adequate for the present and future wants, or 
obtain other sources and supply wholly within our control. 
This must eventually be done. 


Ohio. 


The central Jabor council of Cleveland has petitioned the 
city officials for the establishment of a municipal coal 
yard. 


Illinois. 


Mount Carmel is to have a combined water-works and 
electric light plant owned and operated by the city, ata 
cost of $50,000. 


Kansas. 


Pittsburg Kansan: No doubt nine tenths of the corrup- 
tion that prevails in our cities, large and small, comes 
from the granting of public franchises to private corpora- 
tions. The remedy lies in the municipal ownership and 
control of street railways, water-works, gas, electric and 
telephone plants, and indeed of every function that is 
public and in its nature a monopoly. Even in our own 
little Pittsburg there is quite a large number of people in- 
cluding professional men, dealers in real estate, bankers 
and business men, who see in municipal ownership a boon 
to our city and an impetus to increased growth. 


Colorado. 


In the Law School of the University of Denver, in his 
lectures upon the Jaw of insurance, Sylvester G. Williams 
includes among others the following subjects : 

Government insurance —the broadest exemplification 
of the socialistic principle. 

Government insurance in Germany — state socialism in- 
volved — Bismarck as a state socialist — his views upon 
the scheme of state insurance. 

General considerations as to insurance by the state — 
under a democratic form of government state protection 
should be available to all citizens alike under general laws 
and not limited to any favored class. - 

Government insurance among other nations. Socialistic 
tendencies in America — our systems of state supervision 
and surveillance of insurance — insurance legislation. 


Foreign. 


The third annual report of the government railroads of 
Hungary under the same system has recently been issued. 
The notable increase of the passenger traffic continues. 
Such remarkable results have attracted wide attention in 
Europe. There were carried in 1884, 6,900,000 passengers ; 
in 1885, 7,600,000; in 1886, 7,000,000; in 1887, 6,200,000, 
and in 1888, 6,100,000, showing an actual falling off in the 
number of passengers, while the receipts during these five 
years varied between 9,500,000 and 10,500,000 florins. 
From Aug. 1, 1889, to July 31, 1890, the number of pas- 
sengers carried was 16,200,000. In 1890-9J it increased to 
19,000,000, and in 1891-2 it reached the enormous figure of 
28,300,000 — showing an increase, as compared with 1888-9, 
of 464 per cent, and in point of receipts (which from 
9,705,000 florins) an increase of a round 100 per cent. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 
A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With a 
portrait and eight photogravures, Bound in 
white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Old English Dramatists. 
A book of delightful lectures by JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton, Professor in Harvard University. 
Uuiform with Riverside Lowell, also in 
fancy binding, $1.<5. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by 
Gror@Ee E. Woopgury, Professor of Lit- 
erature in Columbia College. Centenary 
edition, From new plates, and more nearly 
complete and every way desirable than any 
library edition of Shelley previously pub- 
lished. Witha new portrait. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 

By Ropo.tro LuNCIANI, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ 
giving the results of archeological re- 
searches relating to the first five centuries 
of the Christian era and describing the trans 
formation of the Rome of the Cesars into 
the capital of Christendom. With numer- 
ous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 
a slip cover. 1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and his Friends. 
A delightful concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus ”’ stories and ballads, by JoeL CHAND- 
LER HARRIS. With 12 excellent full-page 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Mary Washington. 
A book of new and very interesting infor- 
mation about the mother of Washington, by 
Mary VIRGINIA TERHUNE (‘‘ Marion Har- 
land”’). With a portrait and eight illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Child. 
A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘“‘John Ward, Preacher.”’ 
16mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse, 

A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by AGNES 
REPPLIER, author of ‘: Books and Men ”’ and 
“Points of View.’’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.45; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People. 75 cents. 


Japan: 

In History, Folk-Lore and Art. 

A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country and people, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GrirFis, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s 
Empire,” ‘‘ The Lily among Thorns,”’ etc. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
16mo, 75 cen's. 


Aladdin in London, 
A story of marvel, magic and the powers of 
a mysterious ring, by Fereus Hug, author 
of the very popular story, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 
By Rose Terry Cook. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. This book contains 
‘¢ Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with Pro- 
dence,”’ which has been pronounced the best 
short story ever written in America and 
ten other stories. 


Sold by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Beston. 


Sent, potspaid, by 
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New England 
Magazine. 


One of the most beautifully illustrated 
Magazines published in America. 


Circulation more than doubled the past ycar. 

The gain was made solely upon the merits 
of the Magazine. * 

No pains or expense are spared to make this 
one of the leading Magazines of the country. 

New Englanders are all over the country, 
and with them you find the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 


It pleases them and what pleases them 
pleases the whole American people. 

The Magazine makes a specialty of New 
England subjects, but much attention is 
always given to subjects of universal interest. 

In range of topics the NEw ENGLAND MAG- 
AZINE has no limit. 

Interesting and beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on the country, from ocean to ocean, are 
constantly being published. 


What Some of the Leading Journals Think of it. 


The New England Magazine has risen 
steadily in character and value and importance 
during the year, and the closing number is 
one of the best that has ever been issued. — 
Boston Herald. 

Not only New England but the whole coun- 
try, should be grateful for the conservation of 
our history in the pages of the New England 
Magazine.— Boston Journal. 

The New England Magazine shows abun- 
dan} reason for existence on local scores.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The New England Magazine is forging ahead 
with bold strokes.— New York World. 


Agents Wanted. Terms Furnished on Application. 


A sample eopy of the magazine will be sent 
to any address free. 


New _New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. — Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


Aor Ne Porro 


Charity @nd benevolence Ug not“satisly the Amencan Workman. 


fetuses didies ¢ is his cgbt and bis demang 


Agee ean eee 
An exponent of labor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staft 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world, Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘‘ Rise of the Working- 
man,” tracing the struggle for living’ wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition, Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF LaBor invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs. 

The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies, 
Two months trial for 10 cents, in coin or stamps, 


THE AGE OF LABOR, 
38 and 4o W. Monroe Stseet, 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK, 
PRINTS IN SKY TINTS.” 

By Irene E. Jerome, author of ‘In a Fair 
“Country.” ‘Nature’s Hallelujah,” ‘ One 
Year’s Sketch Book,’’ ‘‘ Message of the Blue 
Bird,” ‘‘A Bunch of Violets,’’ ‘‘ From an 
Old Love Letter,”’ etc. Over thirty engrav- 
ings on wood, with appropriate selections in 
poetry and prose. Elegant cover design. 
Bound in English cloth, gilt edges. Size, 
7 1-8 by 11 1-4 in. $3.00. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 

Text and illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
Containing over one hundred views of New 
England scenery and life. Size, 7 1-4 by 
11 1-4 in., gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE FALLOW FIELD. 

Poem by Julia C. R. Dorr. Reproductions of 
charcoal sketches by Zulma DeLacy Steele, 
containing 25 drawings. Size, 8 1-2 by 11 
in. $3.00 


MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Portraits of Children. From life, with appro- 
priate text. Collected by E. Heinrichs. 
Leatherette, $2.00. 


“SUN 


QUABBIN. 

The story of a small town with outlooks upon 
Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 
Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. With portrait and il- 
lustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


THE MISSING MAN. 
By Mary R. P. Hatch, author of ‘‘The Bank 
Tragedy.’ Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 
By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘‘ His mar- 
riage Vow,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 
By Dr, A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of author. 
$1.00. 


SOCIALISM. FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. Cloth, $1.75. 


BARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDER- 
GROUND JOURNEY. 

By Ingersoll Lockwood, author of ‘“ Baron 
Trump,’’ “‘ Giant Boab, ” “ Captain Doppel- 
kop.’’ 26 full-page illustrations by Charles 
Howard Johnson. $2.00. 


THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 24-page illustrations. 
$1.25. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Above is the fifth volume of the Blue and 

_ the. Gray Series. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT ERRANT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Tlustrated. $1.25. 
Above is the third volume of the All-over- 
the-World Series. 


THE CONWAYS. A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By Effie W. Merriman, author of ‘ Pards,”’ 
‘* A Queer Family,” “‘ The Little Millers.” 
$1.25. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR CALENDER 1893. 

Entircly new Design in colors by J. Pauline 
‘Sunter. Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain, tassels and ring. 'Size, 
41- >y 5 i-2 in. 50 cents. 


Nllustrated Catalogue Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston, 


Jan. 28, 1898] 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
4 = 
Niagara Falls Route. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 

9 am. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 

arriving in Chicago 4.50 P.M. next afternoon. 

First-Ciass Fars, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 

to Johnsonville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 

Montreal Line. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv.Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 

10.30 a. m. tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 

Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 

riving at Chicago 9.30 P.M., next evening, only 

one night out. Fare, $18.00, First Cuass. 

Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 
11.00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 
tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. FARE, $18.00, First CLass. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 

3.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk, 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 

arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 p.m. 

Fark, First Cuiass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 

Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 
Fitch Te t West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 A.M., the second 
morning. First CLAass Fare, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 


change, 
Montreai Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, ” Maine, Concord & Mon- 


treal, Central Vermont, 
DM oe Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLASS 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’] Manager, Gen’ Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’! Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and alJl persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
8 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 8d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. 


Read this — it’s for you. 


tes RES EET 


* BESTINTHE. 
[ WORLD: 


This machine produces a strong, brilliant 
gas at '75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 


churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &c. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 

CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. | 


Jackson, Micn. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 


Philip Meyer's Scheme, 
(A. Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 


Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it, 
Every employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it.. In ‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme’* 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1891. 

The autnor, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. ‘The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and _ polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8, 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogiivie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 


JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover's Leap, 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 


——( ) 


‘““The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Tocsin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This isan everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘* The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant” is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: It is a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” tv: se fe 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


or indeed if you 


—_ 


eS Se keep a cow 
This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- : ’ 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all you will be interested 


msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 1 f fodd aclecalled 
bert Spencer's “ Justice” and ‘Social Statics.’? His statements of the Law of Equal Free- | 6° ‘earn of a new fodder article caller 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 

belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 33 U ffa i O 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have b.nad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 


Price 15 cents, paper. Address, G luten 


THE New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense . E d 
Increase of Wealth Production ee 


Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various ; 
M ; (The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


ITE M S O F WAST E Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 


: ae Nl. 
of Energy occasioned by the competitive system , 


ie § = MADE OF CORN!! 
Paes 
a Sta ; 
Nest 2. RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 
oho Ny: Ky 
avs NOT HIGH PRICED!! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s address all correspondence to 


“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston, CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. General Sales Agents. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the FLUSH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AUTOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 

An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting- siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and ‘its siphon. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. ‘This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
weight as soon as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. 

Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 
lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 
cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold py the 
Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co. Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
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ONE DOSE WILL CURE EACH CASE, 


To Ward’s Rheumatic and 


Liver Pill Company. 


my shoulders. 
Pills, 


had disappeared. 


efit.” E. P. PUSHEE, 


Conductor So, Div. B. & M. R.R. 


T have for several years been afflicted with 
muscular rheumatism, and for several months 
in succession suffered terribly; have been 
treated by physicians and used all the ‘sure 
Last win- 
it ieemed worse than ever 
and could get no relief until a frfend gave me 
I took them 
when I was experiencing a most severe attack; 
in a few hours the pain had entirely left me 
and since that time, now 13 weeks, I have had 
I may not be cured, but for the 
relief 1 have received I have no words strong 
I have 
myself given them to others and a!ways with 


cures ’’ koown, but with no relief. 
ter I had an attack: 


two of your red and white pills. 


no return. 
enough to express my thankfulness. 


Thankfully yours, 


eS.) REGEES: 
Cambridgeport, Jnly 1, 1892. 


the same good results. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY: 


W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colyrado, 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Fuller & Fuller, Chicago, Ill., 

Ward Bros., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Raynolds & Churchill, Burlington, Iowa. 
E. S. Ballord & Co , Davenport, Oe 
Hornick & Hess Co., Sioux City, & 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me. 
John W. Perkins & Co., 

Carter, Carter & Kilham, Boston, Mass., 
Cutler Bros. & Co., 
Gilman Bros., 

G. C. Goodwin & Co., Lo J 
Rust & Richardson, oe ss 


Smith, Benedict & Siegemund, Boston, Mass., 


Weeks & Potter Co., Boston, Mass. 
West & Jenney, ve 
Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich., 
Lyman Eliel Drug Co , Minneapolis, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, ’St. Paul, Minn., : 
Meyer Bros. Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo., 

ec Ls ‘¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
Mellier Drug Co., ee be oe 
Richardson Drug Co., Omaha, Neb., 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, ING YS. 
CANE Crittenton, New York, NG Xs 
W. A. Schieffelin & Co., 
C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse, 
Otto Rauchfuss & Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio., 
Benton, Meyers & Co., Cleveland, 
Smith, Kline & Fr euch Co., Phila., 
TE IS. ’Wampole & Co., 
W. R. Warner & Co., a se 
Blanding & Blanding, Providence, R. L, 
Chambers, Calder & “Co., oy 
Wells & Richardson Dr ug Co., Benito Vt., 
Stewart & Holmes, Seattle, Wash. 


Readers will please mention 
THE NEW NATION 


in communicating with advertisers. 


“Last fall I was 
taken ill with my an- 
nual attack of muscu- 
lar rheumatism,which 
has always laid me up 
‘| from 6 to 8 weéks. 
' This time I could not 
' raise my hands above 
I took 
one dose of Ward’s 
and the next 
morning rheumatism 


have recommended 
them in as many as 
15 cases and all have received the same ben- 


THE NEW NATION. 


A CHARMING SOUVENIR. 


We have received recently a little Souvenir 
Book, illustrated in colors and ¢evoted to the 
description of the business of Tur Youru’s 
CoMPANION, and especially illustrating the 
new building, which is just completed aud oc- 
cupied. Every one who is interested in the 
paper, and we know that the number of fami- 
lies in our vicinity who take it increases year 
by year, will desire to see and read this bit of 
history concernidg a favorite paper. 

While Tar Companion is one of the oldest 
papers in the country, having been started 
in 1827, itis one of the freshest and most vigor- 
ous of all our publications and has attained 
the unequalled circuiation of 600,000 copies 
weekly. Its prospectus, containing the an- 
nouncements of authors and articles for the 
year 1-93, shows that the coming volume will 
be, if possible, better than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

Any new subscriber may obtain the Souve- 
nir book free by asking for it at the time the 
subscription is sent. Subscription Price $1.75 
a year, Boston, Mass. 


The Necessity and Advantages of 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 


Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. ! 


UNITY A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 

Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicaoo 


Brown’s Silk Sponge Flannel 
UNDERWEAR. 


$10 for two suits to order. 


0 
It has a local and extended reputa- 


tion for the relief of rheumatism, and 
as an all-round, agreeable Underwear. 
Every fibre is pure SILK. 
age weight of a suit is 12 oz. 


The aver- 


Catalogue and samples will be given 


to any person calling at 


19 West St. Boston. 
GEO. $. BROWN, Manufacturer. 
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ADVERTISE 


SS 
The Newspaper or Magazine 


—— 18 A) 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


—-0—— 
Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adyer- 
tising Mediums —of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 


Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALDNESS 


And its causes cured by 
SEMMéES’ 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E, H, R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 


Washington office, 621 13th st., n.w., cor. 
G. 48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 327 KE, Frank- 
lin st., Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


SSeS 
sss 5 —= 


PRICE, O 


This is the only Simple, Practical, Durable, Low-priced typewriter ever 


placed on the market. 


It has but about thirty parts, all interchangeable, so if one wears out it can be 


or@ered by mail. 


No $100 typewriter can do better work, and the work is as perfect after years 
of us@ as when new. It has seventy-seven characters, including capitals and 


small letters. 


It is capable of a speed exceeding one hundred words a minute, 


and a fair average speed for the ordinary operator is thirty to forty words per 


minute. ° 


With fair usage it is practically indestructable. 


perfect. 


The alignment is always 


The size is 12 x 6 x 2 1-2 inches, and the weight 1s 3 1-2 lbs, thus enabling one 
to drop it in his bag with his shirts for use on the cars, where it is as practical 


as on the desk. 


Other low-priced typewriters come and go, but the “WORLD,” which was 
about the first, has come to stay, and the sales, which have been phenomenal, 


continue to increase. 
lots to all parts of the civilized world. 
Is not this what you want ? 


They are being exported in one hundred and two hundred 


If you do any writing you absolutely need one. 


It is sent anywhere on the continent, all charges paid, on receipt of $15. Cata- 


logues free, 


The Typewritewriter Improvement Co., 


274 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


164 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


100 
FREE 
WATCHES. 


Given by the Oldest Newspaper 
in New York City. 


In addition to the numerous new and origi- 
nal premiums offered to subscribers, we pro- 
pose to present with 100 Watches, all of which 
are guaranted by T. Lincu, 14th St. and 
Union Square, New York City, who furnishes 
them to us. 


Tue ADVERTISER is the oldest newspaper 
in New York City. Its Weekly edition is pub- 
lished in two sections and comes out every 
Tuesday and Friday — 104 times during the 
year; has six to eight pages every issue, is 
well printed, has plenty of pictures, short stor- 
ies, telegraphic news, financial and market re- 
ports, a woman’s pagé and the ablest editor- 
ials published by any New York paper. It is 
a medel home paper, with elevating and en- 
tertaining reading matter, devoid of sensations 
and objectionable advertisements. All for 
$1.00 a year. f 

Specimen copies and Premium Lists with 
full particulars of the Attractive Inducements 
for Agents, sent free on application to 


THE ADVERTISER, 
29 Park Row, N. Y. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
—- 0 ——— 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminous 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘Exposition’’ contains a 
clear and comprehensive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 


Miss DIANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 


LIGHT. 


A new monthly magazine published at Nat- 
chez, Miss. 


Contains general literary reading and is the 
special champion of the work of the humane 
reforms in the South. RicHarp F. REEp, 
Secretary of Mississippi Humane Society, Edi- 
tor. People interested in reform work every- 
where should send for sample copy. 


THE “ WORLD” DUPLICATOR. 


A simple device for duplicating the 
work of THE WORLD TYPEWRITER and 
other typewriting machines using rubber 
type. 

From one original written on the 
“ World” typewriter, fifty to one hun- 
dred duplicates can be made in 20 min- 
utes by the office boy. 

It is very convenient to use when you 
desire to send a large number of dupli- 
cate letters to differeat parties. The 
letter can be written ou the “ World” 
typewriter, leaving the address blank, 


the copies taken, then placed in the 
typewriter and the different addresses 
inserted, and each recipient thinks he 
has a personal letter written to himself. 
Every one knows how much more a per- 
sonal communication is read and re- 
garded than a printéd circular. The 
Duplicator will save the labor of writ- 
ing each person separately, and yet will 
have the same effect. 


The prices vary from $3.50 to $8, 
depending upon the size and number of 
plates required. 


The Typewriter Improvement Go,, 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A REMARKABLE PROSPECTUS. 


We have recieved from the Publishers of 
THE YouTH’s ComPANION its Announcements 
for 1893. They promise an unusually brilliant 
volume. Among other notable features is a 
series of articles entitled, ‘‘ Your Work in 


Life,’ written by persons experienced in the 


different trades and professions and designed 
to help young men and women in choosing 
what to do. : 

Another series, entitled, ‘‘ The Bravest Deed 
I ever saw,’’ narrates deeds of personal hero- 
ism seen by United States Generals and War 
Correspondents. There is also aseries of ar- 
ticles entitled, ‘‘Odd Housekeeping,” which 
will be of much interest to ladies. Some new 
Sea Stories are contributed by William Clark 
Russell, the famous novelist, and several ar- 
ticles on India by Sir Edwin Arnold. Special 
Correspondents will write of the World’sFair, 
How to go, and What to see ina given time, 

Gen. Lew Wallace narrates the origin and 
growth of his famous novel, ‘‘Ben Hur.’’ whlie 
Frank R.Stockton tells the history of ‘‘Rudder 
Grange.’”’ There will be Eleven Serial Stories 
this year, besides more than One Hundred 
Stories by the most successful Short Story 
writers, besides many stirring Tales of Adven- 
ture. 

THE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in 
every family, and its circulation of nearly Six 
Hundred Thousand copies a week testifies how 
widely it is apprciated. New subscribers sent 
now will receive the paper to January lst free, 
including the Double Holiday Numbers. $1.75 
a year, Boston, Mass, 


